THE   LIFE   OF   JAMES   RAMSAY   MACDONALD

The I.L.P. Members, Hardie (who died in August, 1915),
Richardson, Jowett, Anderson, when he was elected
towards the end of 1914, and, when he returned from
Australia, Snowden were also, though not for precisely
the same reasons or in precisely the same sense, critics
of the war. But all the other Labour Members were,
first and foremost, for winning the war, and therefore
for thorough co-operation with the Government. On
August 29th the Labour Party agreed to a political
truce in the constituencies and to co-operation in the
recruiting campaign; on May I9th, 1915, it entered the
Coalition Government. From both decisions, needless
to say, MacDonald dissented. Almost miraculously, as
we shall see, the Party did not split. MacDonald remained
Treasurer, and a member therefore of its executive. On
committees of various kinds majority and dissentients
worked amicably together. But henceforth till the end
of the war, if he was to continue, as he was determined,
to put his views before the country, it could not be
from the official Labour platforms. And so he found
himself at once in renewed intimacy with the I.L.P.,
chief spokesman of the very body which had chiefly
housed those "phraseologists," whose enthusiasm had
sometimes in recent years so embarrassed his leadership.
From being so constantly suspect, he became suddenly
once again the idol of the Left wing. The association
was not entirely easy for MacDonald. The realistic and
rational Lowlander in him remained fundamentally a
moderate all through the war, almost the last moderate
left in the British Isles. Intellectually therefore he would
never be altogether comfortable in the I.L.P., which was
always essentially an organisation of extremists, in
which passions ran as high, and thinking was as confused,
as on the other side of the controversy. But the strong
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